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Russia and the Western Democracies—I 


In this and the succeeding issue of INFORMATION SERVICE attention will be given to the “Russian prob- 

lem.” We shall attempt to throw light on the present cultural status of the Soviet Union, the trend 

of economic policy, the outlook for democracy and for religion, and the possible basis for continued 
collaboration between Russia, Great Britain and the United States. 


Truth—Or Consequences! 


Between the ardent partisans of the Soviet Union and 
its implacable foes the seeker after “the truth about Rus- 
sia” is often in a bad way. The general tendency among 
those who do not fall in either category is to solve the 
problem in interim fashion by postponing all but the ob- 
vious military aspects of the question until victory is won. 
There is perhaps something to be said for doing this. As 
Vera M. Dean of the Foreign Policy Association has re- 
marked, the military situation would probably not be 
changed if we knew that Russia, after the war, would “do 
nothing but spread Communism throughout the world.” 
But even so, there is no reason why the matter should rest 
there. We have much to gain by studying the Soviet 
Union in the light of the available facts. 

Certainly nothing is to be permanently gained by trying 
to color the picture in order to promote friendliness toward 
the Soviet Union. Indeed fear has been expressed that an 
ardent “Russophile” attitude such as has developed in 
England out of sheer gratitude for the diversion of the 
Nazi attack may result in a violent emotional reaction 
later on. G. D. H. Cole, an eminent British Socialist 
writer, prefaces an appreciative account of the achievement 
of the Soviet regime by some plain words about the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact which opened the drama of the war.* “It may 
have been necessary,” he says, “in all the circumstances, to 
conclude the pact: it cannot have been necessary to go to 
the length of publicly representing Great Britain as the ag- 
gressor in the war, of supporting Hitler’s peace proposals 
which assumed a Nazi victory as their basis, or of encour- 
aging the Communist Parties in France and Great Britain 
to play a defeatist part and deliberately to sabotage the war 
effort in these countries.” 

Likewise Harold Laski, in his most recent book, main- 
tains a stoutly realistic attitude toward Soviet foreign 
policy.2 He notes that the Soviet Union “obtained, first, 
strategic outposts in Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and 
then, by forcing the resignation of their governments, se- 
cured their incorporation in the Soviet Union.” The occu- 


1 Europe, Russia, and the Future, by G. D. H. Cole. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. $2.00. 

2 Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time, by Harold Laski. 
New York, The Viking Press, 1943. $3.50. 


pation of Poland, and the return of Bessarabia were ac- 
complished “by a diplomacy behind which, at each stage, 
was the naked threat of force.” In the Finland affair the 
Moscow government “produced, in the well-known Hitler 
manner, a series of frontier incidents and provocations. It 
refused the Finnish offer of investigation and mediation.” 

Only by a frank facing of such facts can a trustworthy 
appraisal of the entire situation be made or any useful 
forecast of the future be attempted. What is more, the 
great achievements of the Russian Revolution cannot be 
understood without an appreciation of what they cost. If, 
as seems evident, the government of the United States will 
find it necessary for an indefinite future to take the Soviet 
Union into account full knowledge and sound judgment 
concerning our great military Ally are needed from this 
point on. 


Land and People 


Comprising one-sixth of the earth’s land area, Soviet 
Russia stretches in unbroken expanse half way around the 
globe. From the waters of the Black Sea and the moun- 
tainous frontiers of India her great flatlands march beyond 
the Arctic Circle, where her legal northern boundary is 
now set at the Pole. Except for the Urals, whose peaks 
rise slightly higher than the Adirondacks, all Russia’s 
great mountain ranges lie on her borders—the Caucasus, 
the Pamirs of Tadzhikstan, and the Altai ranges of south- 
ern Siberia. In the far north the frozen tundra grows im- 
passably soggy in the fugitive summer. Bogs and marsh- 
land, great pine forests, stunted birch and_ poplar 
woodland stretch southward to the steppes, grasslands and 
deserts. From above Moscow to the Caspian the great 
Volga drains the land. Even longer and mightier rivers in 
the north, the Lena and Enisei, each 2,800 miles long, and 
the Ob, 3,200 miles long, sweep through Northern Si- 
beria’s interminable marshes to the Arctic Sea. The vast 
— of land and sky is eternally torn by sudden bitter 
winds. 

The great plains and chill river valleys have bred a 
nation as hardy as it is diverse, which in the last two dec- 
ades has accepted the responsibility of its great resources 
and taken effective part in the life of the world. The 
known coal reserves of the Soviet Union are 21 per cent 
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of the world’s total (1.650,000,000,000 tons); its pros- 
pected oil fields total 55 per cent (61,000,000,000 bar- 
rels) ; iron ore beds 20 per cent (10,600,000,000 tons) ; 
forest reserves 33 per cent (2,500,000,000 acres) ; its 
black soil area is the world’s largest (247,000,000 acres) ; 
and survey of the country has not been completed. Euro- 
pean Russia and isolated Siberia have been united in’ one 
technological unit. Pioneer cities—Sverdlovsk, Novosi- 
birsk, Krasnoyarsk, Komosomolsk—have been built in the 
Siberian wilderness, the land tractored, mines dug, wells 
driven and rails laid. The misty northern rivers teem with 
traffic. The opening of these arctic waterways and Soviet 
aerial exploitation of polar regions may have much signifi- 
cance in future for the Western Hemisphere. 

Native to the rich and fertile plains of the U.S.S.R. 
are 175 different peoples totalling 193,000,000 persons. 
One hundred fifty different languages and dialects are spo- 
ken and dozens of different religions espoused. The Union 
comprises 54 autonomous units—republics, regions, terri- 
tories. There are 16 autonomous union republics, each 
with its own constitution, courts and cabinet. The Soviets 
foster native languages and cultures, and have recovered 
more than 40 unwritten languages in which recorded lit- 
erature is developing. 

Besides the Russian Slavic group of 150,000,000 there 
are 5,000,000 Japhetides of the Caucasus, 20,000,000 
Turco-Tatars of Central Asia east of the Caspian, 4,500,- 
000 Finno-Ugrians in the north, as well as basic Iranian, 
Mongolian, Jewish, German, Greek, Siberian and B 


saltic 
stocks. The largest single group is the 100,000,000 Great 
Russians, blond Slavs, prolific, gregarious and aggressive, 
who originally conquered and colonized throughout the 
great central belt. The Union is “a mosaic of races and 
cultures” developed as a “united group of sovereign peo- 
ples.” 
Level of Social Achievement 

Soviet Russia, wrote Waldemar Kaempffert recently in 
his science column in The New York Times, is “the only 
nation in the world which has a plan for the integration 
and systematic exploitation of all the sciences. Not a sub- 
ject is neglected from archaeology to mathematical phys- 
ics, from anthropology to organic chemistry, from geo- 
physics to forestry. There are no preferences.” Science 
has “probably permeated the masses more than in any 
other country.” The one “blot on the landscape” is the 
rigid insistence on the Marxist ideology. In many fields 
of research, however, this is obviously not significantly 
relevant. 

The Soviet Union can boast an amazing achievement 
in the elimination of illiteracy. Before the Revolution more 
than half the population could neither read nor write. The 
country is now well on the way to complete literacy. The 
educational system extends over all age levels. Schools 
are maintained for factory apprentices, and ‘“Technicums” 
provide a four-year course of technical study that begins 
at 15. Bernard Pares, in his very informing book, Russia,* 
notes that the “drastic reform” in educational policy in 
the ’thirties stiffened educational requirements by making 
“access to all institutions of higher education obtainable 
only by examination and on merit.” The earlier educa- 
tional policy, which attracted much attention in this coun- 
try, accented ideology much more than is now the case. 
Also, there is now more emphasis on discipline and on 
formal, systematic study. 


3 The figures here given include the territories annexed in 1940. 
They are taken from the study published in Life Magazine, March 
29, 1943. 

#New York, Penguin Books, 1943. 25 cents. 


William Henry Chamberlin, whose recent book, The 
Russian Enigma,® is one of the most adequate, balanced 
interpretations of the Soviet Union now available, draws 
a sharp contrast between the earlier and the present edu- 
cational regimes. He writes: “The most marked tendency 
of the Soviet school in the early phases of the new regime 
was extreme experimentalism. The teacher possessed no 
disciplinary authority and the children ran the classroom 
pretty much to suit themselves. Marks and examinations 
were abolished. There was no teaching by subjects. The 
method of imparting instruction by means of projects for 
study, a street, perhaps, or a town, or a season, was 
favored. ... 

“During the early thirties this whole educational 
method was scrapped completely and finally. Strict dis- 
cipline is now the watchword in the Soviet educational 
system, from elementary school to university. All the 
means of testing a pupil’s precise knowledge that were 
tossed out of the window as repressive and undesirable by 
Lunacharsky and other theoretical dilettantes in the first 
years of the Soviet regime have been brought back. Marks 
and reguiar examinations have been restored. The teacher 
is given full disciplinary authority and may expel unruly 
pupils.” Mr. Chamberlin points up the change by citing 
the comment of students at Columbia University, who 
“said that the principal noticeable difference between their 
Russian university and Columbia was the greater freedom 
which they enjoyed in America to choose the subjects 
which they wished to study.” 

Whether this means “progress” depends, of course, on 
the point of view. It appears, however, that there is a 
freshness and reality about the educational program that 
saves it from the deadening effect for which American 
progressive educators have so sharply criticised the older 
traditional education organized on a formal subject- 
matter basis. We read of school workshops and gardens, 
and of the school objective of “developing individuals able 
and ready to take their part in the life of the community.” 
The Timurite movement, instigated by the Soviet chil- 
dren’s book Timur and His Gang, and inspired by the 
need for national defense, has made an impressive demon- 
stration. A Soviet educator quotes a mother, a factory 
worker, in praise of the activities of these Timurite young- 
sters: “They heat the stove, cook the meal, feed my little 
boy, take him out to the park and read books to him.’® 
Then there are the Young Naturalists who are growing 
vegetables where none had been grown before. And here 
is a record of a Young Pioneer troop in P.S. 11, in the City 
of Ufa who “cleaned, repaired and equipped new head- 
quarters in an unused building ; arranged a regular sched- 
ule of visits to help out children in large families; set up 
a sewing shop which made underwear for wounded Red 
Army men in the local hospitals ; collected scrap metal and 
bottles to be used for incendiary fluids against tanks; and 
organized a jazz band to entertain Red Army men at in- 
duction centers and the wounded at convalescent stations. 
To help overcome bad marks in mathematics they organ- 
ized coaching classes and sponsored a prize competition 
which together brought about the desired result—a general 
rise in grades.’® 

School buildings are commonly used out of school hours 
by adult organizations, trade union groups, and parents’ 
associations. The life of the school is said to be closely 
interrelated with that of the home. Here there appears 
again a new development, for when the government was 

5New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $2.75. 


6 “Soviet School Children in the War,” by Anna Yelagina. New 
York, Soviet Russia Today, October, 1943, p. 32, p. 29. 
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less sure of itself parents were not trusted to the extent 


necessary to coordinate school and home life. Presumably 


the same change accounts for the lessened emphasis on 
propaganda as a phase of general education. 

The approach of war, on the other hand, interfered 
somewhat with the educational program. A tuition-fee 
system was introduced, and boys and girls are now study- 
ing in separate schools. The fee requirement, however, 
does not apply, according to the writer cited above, before 
completion of the seven-year course—at the average age 
of fifteen. (Primary schooling begins in the child’s eighth 
year following nursery and kindergarten education.) 

The purposes of Soviet education are thus summarized 
in the Soviet Encyclopedia: “Soviet pupils are trained to 
have a Socialist attitude towards work and towards public 
property ; they are taught discipline, honesty, truthfulness. 
Inculcation of correct social behavior is one of the most 
important pedagogical tasks. . . . Pedagogy as a science 
ought to achieve a correct combination of the development 
of the intellectual power of youth together with the devel- 
opment in them of the high moral qualities necessary for 
a member of a Socialist society.” (Soviet Russia Today, 
April 2, 1942, p. 20.) 

Medicine in socialized in the U.S.S.R. Pares, in the 
volume above referred to, quotes almost incredible figures 
showing that in 1897 there were only 1380 doctors in the 
country, while in 1935 there were 12,000. The latter num- 
ber is, of course, only a small fraction of what adequate 
individual service requires, but he indicates a high grade 
of institutional care: “An expectant mother is removed 
from work in due time—two months in advance in the case 
of manual workers, their jobs being reserved for them— 
and is put under medical care. A second doctor is attached 
as soon as the child is born. When after another two 
months the mother is allowed back to work, its conditions 
are fixed by her doctor. The child can be left in a créche 
within reach of her, and can be fetched home and brought 
back on her way to and from work.” 

There is a complete system of old-age and accident in- 
surance. Holidays are given with pay, and extensively 
arranged for. There are “palaces” for workers, for soviets 
and for children. “In the dethroned capital,” says Pares, 
“which has passed through so many names—St. Peters- 
burg, Petrograd, Leningrad—I have never seen anything 
so absolutely and healthily joyous as a feast day of the 
little pioneers (ten to sixteen) in their palace close to the 
Anichkov Bridge. To start with, there were so many of 
them, and that in itself was a happiness—fresh and bud- 
ding human life all around one. Then there was a perfect 
unconstraint, and they all seemed to feel like one enormous 
family. There were theatres with troupes of child actors, 
generously applauded; of course there was folk singing. 
On the more serious side we learned that these children 
had constructed a little railway of their own, somewhere 
in the suburbs, and were responsible for the running of it.” 
He writes enthusiastically also about the “children’s the- 
atres.” 

It is reported that hospital beds in the U.S.S.R. in- 
creased from 138,623 in 1913 to 571,955 in 1937. An 
authority on Soviet conditions declares that “Soviet law 
makes it a criminal offense to expose anyone to venereal 
infection.” He even claims that “alcoholism and prosti- 
tution have been almost completely eliminated in the 
Soviet Union.”* From the same source comes the infor- 
mation that the liquor problem is handled by “propaganda 
and social pressure, by scientific exposition of the evils 


7 Theodore Bayer in Soviet Russia Today, October, 1943, p. 30. 
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of alcoholism” and by psychiatric attention to addicts. 
Vodka consumption and that of other “hard” liquors is 
reported to have declined. Restrictions have been placed 
on places and hours of sale. 


The Cultural Reversal 


Nothing is more marked in the Russian situation than 
the cultural reorientation that has been occurring in recent 
years. Patriotism and reverence for the Motherland have 
become virtues. “Patriot” had been an opprobrious epi- 
thet. Heroes of Russian history are again finding a place 
in the thought and affection of the people. Ivan the Ter- 
rible has lost much of his terror, and Peter the Great has 
become an important figure. The Western influence 
which was conspicuous in earlier years seems to be dis- 
counted as Holy Russia rediscovers herself. (It has been 
pointed out that the Party leaders who were “purged” a 
few years ago were called “westernizers.”) Stalin, a 
Georgian, once said to a Japanese journalist, “I, too, am 
an Asiatic.” 

Thus nationalism is reappearing and changing the whole 
cultural outlook. Chamberlin records the change with 
many concrete references. The early superciliousness of 
Young Communists toward everything pre-revolutionary 
has passed under official condemnation. The classical 
works, Russian and foreign, are reappearing in the opera- 
houses, theatres and concert halls. Tschaikovsky and 
Rachmaninov are again in favor. The Pushkin centennial 
in 1937 was a big event, and his name was linked with 
Lenin’s. Volumes of propaganda literature are “gathering 
dust.” Respect is shown now to Russia’s national heroes, 
and the historical novel has come into vogue. The new 
attitude toward religion, which will be discussed later, is 
in part at least a phase of this cultural shift. 

Even the Tsarist wars, denounced by Lenin, are now 
regarded as significant because they contributed to build- 
ing the Russian state. This new nationalism is perplexing, 
even though it may not be an unnatural development. For 
it seems on its face to cut across the broad humanism and 
universalism of the Communist ideal. It involves a revival 
of Pan-Slavism, a new emphasis on peoplehood. The Pan- 
Slav magazine Slavyane published in Moscow in August, 
1942, made much of “blood kinship” between Slav peoples 
which is “revealed in everything: in language, culture, 
morals, habits and faith.” This is pretty close to racism; 
it is a reversion to an old ideal to which homage was given 
in the last century. 

Mr. Chamberlin sums up this reaction in two words— 
Russian Thermidor. The reference is to the French Revo- 
lutionary calendar. The Ninth Thermidor was the day 
when reaction against the Revolutionary terror sent 
Robespierre to the guillotine. Mr. Chamberlin says that 
Thermidor has always loomed as a specter before the more 
discerning Bolsheviks. Even a profound revolution tends 
to exhaust itself in time as old and elemental human wants 
and impulses assert themselves. The “whole mood of the 
Soviet Union,” he says, “has ceased to be revolutionary.” 

But—and this is one of the ironically tragic aspects of 
the whole situation—the blood purge which Stalin carried 
out in the thirties seems to have been directed against 
the Revolution itself in its original form. That awful chap- 
ter of Soviet history is illumined in Mr. Chamberlin’s 
pages. The roster of the liquidated is like a “Communist 
‘Who’s Who’ of the twenties.” Here was a strange, 
anomalous counter-revolution carried out in the name of 
the Revolution itselfi—Stalinism versus the Old Bolshe- 
viks. And the most ironical aspect of it is that there is 
good reason to regard the confessions of the executed men 
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as genuine: they became, convinced that they had guessed 
wrong, and that Stalin could actually carry through the 
program of revolution within Russia and allow the 
world revolutionary program to fall into the background. 
And to the revolutionary mind a basic error in judgment 
is a crime to be expiated. 

Thus the revival of nationalism is of a piece with the 
changed and restricted objectives of the whole movement. 
If Russia was to stand on her own feet among nations that 
continue in the capitalist tradition, a new and powerful 
patriotism was indicated. And this called for a redis- 
covery of the nation’s cultural soul. 

An aspect of the cultural reversal that is especially sig- 
nificant from the American and British point of view is 
the new emphasis on family life. Reduced in public esteem 
in the early stages of the Revolution by the dominant 
communal emphasis, the family is now returning to its 
place of honor. 

Soviet Economy 


In view of all this the question arises whether the Social- 
ist experiment of the Soviet Union is itself on the way to 
modification or abandonment. The evidence is in- 
conclusive but it seems probable that those who make this 
assumption are drawing gratuitous inferences from what 
has happened. That the New Economic Policy, covering 
the period 1921-1929 was a watering down of the Social- 
ist program is obvious. But it was the crisis which the 
whole Russian enterprise then faced that Stalin resolved 
by the bold decision to force agricultural collectivization 
at all costs, and thus laid himself open to some of the most 
severe criticism the Soviet regime has drawn from the 
non-Socialist world. Mr. Laski concludes that the liquida- 
tion of the Kulaks was the only alternative to abandon- 
ment of the socialization program. From a liberal demo- 
cratic point of view the awful human consequences were 
too heavy a price to pay. But the price was paid and in 
consequence the Revolution was preserved. It is one of 
the ironies of history that the collectivization program, 
which we condemned for its ruthlessness, seems to have 
laid the foundation for the vast development of the nation’s 
resources that made possible the resistance to Nazi arms 
in which we so greatly rejoice. 

It is true that the economic picture has changed. The 
use of what are called “capitalist” incentives has increased. 
But the large differentials in wages and salaries are based 
on work and service; they are not profits. Stalin said to 
the Congress of the Communist Party in 1934: “To con- 
clude that Socialism demands equality and levelling of 
members of society, levelling of their tastes and personal 
lives, to conclude that, according to Marxism, every one 
must walk in the same type of suit, eat the same dishes 
and the same amount of food—this is to talk rubbish and 
slander Marxism.” It appears, however, that these differ- 
entials are a concession to elemental human demands, 
since the Party members now enjoy them. Yet it is a mis- 
take to regard the wide range of income as in itself incon- 
sistent with a non-profit economy. After making the 
criticisms earlier noted of Soviet policy, Mr. Cole sums 
up the main features of the economy in these words: ‘The 
old upper and middle classes have gone completely; the 
capitalist class and the foreign capitalist influence over 
Russian economic development have been entirely re- 
moved ; the indusirial proletariat, greatly reinforced by the 
growth of Soviet industry, has become the leading class 
in the country; and the peasants, working under the new 
collective system, have made great strides forward both 
in agricultural efficiency and in political and cultural ma- 
turity. The entire Soviet economy now rests on a basis 


of public interest. The profit motive and the motive of 
class-exploitation have been swept away; and the use ot 
the national resources is planned, from start to finish, on 
a basis of public service. Common ownership is the rule: 
private property has become a matter of perscnal posses- 
sion for use, instead of an instrument of exploitation.” 
The important point here is not whether private profit 
is “exploitation” or not, but the fact that it does not seem 
to be returning. 

The matter of incentives in the Soviet system is com- 
plicated, as it is in our society. It is well known that the 
profit motive is mixed with the power and prestige mo- 
tives. Mr. Willkie in One World® relates an interesting 
conversation with a production superintendent in an avia- 
tion plant, an orthodox Party member. Willkie asked him 
why he worked so hard, with this result: “He answered 
sweeping his arm about him as he spoke, ‘I run this factory, 
Someday I'll be the director. Do you see these badges? 
pointing to a string of decorations pinned on his blouse, 
‘Those were given to me by the party and the government 
because I was good.’ He spoke with frank cockiness, 
‘Someday, if I’m good enough, the party will give me 
something to do with running the government.’ ” 

The New York Herald Tribune in an editorial on 
August 12, 1943, summed up the principal difference be- 
tween the Russian and our own economy by saying that 
“though an exceptional member of the collectivist peas- 
antry or a highly skilled factory operative may save a 
million or so rubles from his pay, there is virtually no- 
where he can invest his savings and hope for a monetary 
return.” 

Our readers scarcely need to be reminded of the dis- 
tinction between Socialism as represented by the Soviet 
experiment and Communism as theoretically formulated. 
It has been put this way: Communism renders to every 
person according to his need; Socialism as now practiced 
in Russia rewards every person according to his work. 
So understood, the latter is a part-way station on the road 
to the former. In view of the situation we have been re- 
viewing, it is af open question whether the Communist 
ideal will be consistently pursued. But even though it 
should be abandoned or watered down, that alone would 
not negate the principle of a non-profit economy. 


8 New York, Simon and Schuster, 1943. 


Next week’s issue will deal with the democratic claims 
of the Soviet Union, the religious outlook in Russia, and 
the problem of collaboration between Communist and 
democratic groups and nations. 


“Life” in Soviet Russia 


The issue of Life (March 29) mentioned in the fore- 
going article reports a study by Walter Graebner which 
took months on the spot—in Moscow. In spite of a 
“desperate shortage” of films, flashbulbs and photographic 
paper, to say nothing of photographers, the Russians 
helped, partly with captured German film, but even with 
photographic paper flown from Leningrad! 

The editors explain: “There are two ways in which na- 
tions can come close together; one is through their State 
Departments, the other is through popular sympathy and 
understanding.” Life can help Americans “to see and 
understand the Russian people.” Emphasizing that the 
“one big fact that keeps cropping up about Russia is its 
modernity,” the report goes on to supply a great deal in 
print and fascinating picture about the vast country that 
lies just beyond our northern horizon. 
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